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ABSTRACT 

This study attei^ts to determine the effect of 
sequential language programs on motivating students to remain 
enrolled in their programs. Two language programs in the state of 
Utah. are compared in these areas:. (1) philosophy of articulation, (2) 
sequence of courses, (3) textbooks used, (i|) registration procedures, 
(5) statement of. FLES program, (6) qualifications of the District 1 
Coordinator and the District 2 Supervisor, (7) role of districts* 
Directors of Secondary Education,. (8) .travel-study policy, and (9) 
summary of supervision modes in District 1 and District 2. The 
results of student data from districts and schools include (1) 
Spanish grade-point average (SPA) and grade- level dropout 
comparisons, (2) comparisons of districts and schools, (3) 
comparisons of ..reasons for dropping out of Spanish, for beginning 
Spanish, or for continuing Spanish, and (4) results. It was 
.determined that the most frequent reason for dropping put of either 
program was dislike of teaching methods, conclusions and 
recommendations are discussed. Questionnaires used in gathering data 
are ai^nded, and a bibliography is included. (RL) 
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ABSTRACT 

^-K^o'^f.,?^^®''"^? Observations can be made from the data 

^ ^^71- District 1 and 

li^ f. ' adjacent, have two diverse foreign 

D?^?r??f • . District 1 is not as well coordSSed as 

District 2. District 1 attracted more students in the first 
year Of Spanish but had a higher drop-out rate aSer ?he 
5o ? It^""' ^^^st^ict 2 retained a larger percentage S stu- 
?r2!J°"^^°?'^ offered! ll bo«^ dilt?ic?s" 

^n^i^^? i° Spanish in junior high rather than 

f^i? i^?- ^^^""^ students dropped out at the eightii grade 
r.t is •^5'' percentage dropped out after the first, 

l^^o ^i^J"^ ^^^'^ °^ ^^"^y "i^^ ^ in the C range 
Those m the D. ? range did not continue after the secoAd or 

It 'J^^ A' B ^^ge in thi fSurS, 

fifth or sixth year of study. A significant number of stu- 
t^lt ^""^^^ ^rade levll with a GpTS ?Se a" B 

wHf'™ ^^'J^f^^^^^S"®^^ reason for dropping out at any 

iaJ?^a SnfiJ^h teaching methods. ^The main reason 

CSf t^i^g Spanish was an interest in the language. Those 
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CHAPTER I 



INTRODUCTION 

The Problem as Reviewed in Literature 
The drop-out rate in foreign languages has alvays been 
disturbing to those in the position of teaching or of supers- 
vising such classes. Notwithstcuiding the usual reasons, i.e., 
teacher- student personality problems, poor English ability, 
and other more appealing subjects, one wonders whether the 
kind of organization of the foreign language curriculum 
would tend to influence students to discontinue their foreign 
language study. 

The problem of the drop-out rate, articulation of 
courses, euid supervision of programs in the foreign language 
curriculum has been the subject of many studies in the last 
decade. One study indicated that, of those students entering 
a first year foreign language class in 1962, less than 7 per 
cent continued on to a fourth year class in 1965.^ Another 
study showed that in these languages, Spanish, French, German, 
Italian and Latin, less than a tenth of those students who 
had begun their foreign language study in the fall of 1962 

^Caroline Teague and Hans Rutiman, Foreicm Language 
Offerings and Enrollments in Secondary Schools^ 19 65 (New 
Yorkt Modern Language Association, 1967), p. 14. 



continued on to the fourth year.^ Grittner shoved that, of 
the academically talented students who started foreign 
language in elementary or junior high, more than 90 per cent 
discontinued language training by the end of the third year, 
thus creating a gap of several years between their last 
foreign language class and entrance to the university. ^ m 
1970, Brod discovered that, -The rate of growth at all levels 
(though not uniformly in all languages) has fallen behind the 
rate of institutionia growth."'* 

It has been estimated that 10,000 hours of instruction 
are needed to efficiently speaK a second language. This is 
equivalent to approximately six years of one hour per day 
formal language study in school. = i„ the high school of 
today. 30 per cent of those entering a first year class 
continue on to the second year, 15 to 20 per cent of these 
continue on to the third year, and 4 to 5 per cent of the 
remaining students c ontinue on to the fourth year.^ Of lOO 

Public Se«i:d«y'&:rf|6T..''IS?"?«" Enrollmo,ts in 
No. 3 (March, 1968), 242! Foreign lannuaae Annai,^ j. 

Foreign L^ag; Ski^^2^f^r"l^°?r Maintaining 
nent," MSa^ni^l^viS'Sf F^elSl'" "^^"^^^ ^o^^- 

^Ibid., p. 3. 



students beginning level one, only six cx>ntinue on to level 
7 

four. 

In 1967, Giatthom and Edwards revealed in their 
study that the main reasons for not continuing Spanish IV 
and French IV were due to scheduling problenst to low grrMes 
in language courses, and to college requiraments already inet. 
Dislike of the teacher or methods was not a factor for drop- 
ping out. The authors recommended that data from other high 
schools be gathered to see if similar situations existed, 
that universities and colleges be given the opportunity to 
work with high schools, and that a flexible schedule be 
adopted for those dropping out to maintain contact with the 
language.^ 

A study made by Papalia in 1970 showed that foreign 
language students dropped out because the language was too 
hard, they preferred cuiother subject, they were not inter- 
ested in the language, the counselor advised them to drop, 
and they did not. like the teacher. The highest drop-out 
rate seemed to occur during the second level of study. ^ 

7 

Lorraine Strashein, "Foreign Languages Part of a 
New Apprenticeship for Living," The Bulletin of the National 
Association of Secondary School Principals^ LIV> No, 342 
(January, 1970), 87. 
g 

Allan A. Glatthorn and Pauline Edwards, "Survey of 
French Hi' and Spanish III Students Not Planning to Study 
French IV or Spanish IV," Arlington High School North Campus $ 
U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare (May, 1967), 
pp. 5-8. 

9 

Anthony Papalia^ "A Study of Attrition in Foreign 
Language Enrollments in Four Suburban Public Schools," 
Foreicn Lanquciqe Annals ^ IV, No. 1 (October, 1970), 62. 



Torres, et_al. , examined eight reasons for students 
not <x>ntinuing in foreign language study. It was found that 
in 1970 the main reason for dropping out was that student 
goals might change drastically in the years they were in 
high school. Other reasons weret (l) that teacher expecta- 
tions might be so unreasonable as to foster discouragem&-.t 
in the students, thus resulting in push-outs rather than 
drop-outs, (2) that foreign language preparation of the 
teacher might be inadequate for him to teach the higher 
levels, (3) that methodology might be a hindrance for 
achievement of the students' goal (for example* too many 
writing assignments instead of practical speaking experiences), 
(4) that the administrators' procedures of hiring foreign 
language teachers might be at fault, (5) that counselors 
might not know the importance of foreign language in the 
education, (6) that parents migh': reflect their own attitude 
in remarks to their children or might not understand what 
the teacher was doing, (7) that teacher- tr a iiaing institutions 
might be concerned with training studen^ teachers to teach 
literature instead of the basic skills of a foreign language. 
The article also listed possible solutions for each of these 



reasons. 
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4. ^■'■^EJgardo E. Torres, et_al., "Foreign Language Dron- 
outst Problems and Solutions. ^ Examination of thi Rea^ns 
Why Students DO Not Continue Foreign Language InstructSr 

2 J'i S"9gested Solutions to the Problem," San Lean- 
dro Unified School District; U.S. Department of He?lth 
Education and Welfare (1970), pp. i-5. «e?ith. 



(ERIC, 



Would an articulated, vell>8i:^ervised program in 
foreign language from seventh through twelfth grries have 
an effect in reducing the drop-out rate? Hanson, _ his 
study, has defined articulation as the process whereby a 
student goes from elementary school through junior high 
school and senior high school to college "with the greatest 
continuity of level of materials used, and the* greatest 
standardization of e3«pectations and goals. 

The responsibility of administering the foreign 
language program is placed on the teacher and the district 
personnel to evaluate the programs of all schools in the 
district cmd to know university requirements for placenent 
of foreign language students according to their proficiency. 
The same idea is stated by Skoczylaz who said that not only 
should the teacher and his department chairman be involved 
in decision-making procedures of articulation but that the 
counselors, district personnel, teacher- training institu- 
tions, state legislatures, and the state d^artment of 
education all should be in communication in order to build 
an on-going, well-articulated foreign language program. 

As early as 1960, Conant recommended continuing 
programs be set to improve the foreign language teaching 

■^^Howard L. Hanson, "Clues to Articulation," Illinois 
Journal o f Education . LIX, No. 3 (March, 1968), 32. 

^^udolph Skocylas, "Foreign Language Articulation i 
Kindergarten through College," Gilroy Unified School Dis- 
trict, U.S. Department of Health, Education and Welfare 
(February 18, 1967), p. 3. 



and to increase the holding power of students in foreign 
language curriculum. A study in 1966 conducted by Probst 
of articulation in Utah secondary schools revealed that 
foreign language teachers felt most acutely the need for 
sequential programs but had little authority or means to 
inclement it in the curriculum.^'* Many districts, it seemed, 
were satisfied only to say that foreign language was being 
taught, and district personnel were too far removed from the 
program to feel concerned about it. Many teachers also felt 
that articulation could only come with the hiring of a dis- 
trict supervisor. This study also brought out the need for 
articulation through the use of identical textbooks in each 
school, 

Taylor, in his study on sequence, continuity and 
articulation of foreign language programs in Ohio, recom- 
mended that there be an extension of the sequence of all 
programs, an increase in percentage of students studying 
foreign language with a retention of these students in the 
advanced courses, a provision made of a supervisor of foreign 
language programs, a uniformity of textbooks and teaching 
methods, and a coordination of language programs within a 

13 

James B. Conant, Recommendations for Education in 
the Junior High Years (Princeton, N. j. i Educational Testing 
Service, 1960), p. 18. 

14 

Glen Wilson Probst, "An Analysis of Trends and 
Teacher Problems in Foreign Language Instruction in Public 
Secondary Schools of Utah" (unpublished M.A. thesis, Brigham 
Young University, 1966), p. 13. » a 

^ ^Ibid . . pp. 17-19. 
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district. The in5)lementation of these recx>nimendations voald 

help -to retain more students in the foreign language 
16 

programs. 

Arthur C. Wiscombe, Superintendent of the Salt Lake 
City School District, has said, "The foreign language program 
will be relegated to a role of mediocrity if strong leader- 
ship is not provided at the district level," but that "the 
teacher is and will remain the key issue in the articulation 
of foreign language instruction,"^^ 

McKira in a report on articulation to the Indiana 
College-High School Foreign Language Teacher Regional Con- 
ference felt that to achieve effective articulation, the 
following should be donei (l) determine the linguistic 
achievements expected at the end of each level of instruction, 

(2) add supervisory personnel to help in this evaluation, and 

(3) implement scheduling flexibility to counteract dropping- 
out.^^ 

Wood in his study of student attitudes toward foreign 



James S. Taylor, "Length of Sequence, Continuity, 
and Articulation in the Teaching of Foreign Languages in 
Ohio" (unpublished Ph.D. dissertation. The Ohio State Uni- 
versity, 1967), Dissertation Abstracts . Vol. XXVIIIA, No 3 
(Ann Arbor, Michigan i University Microfilms, Inc., 1967), 
p. 886-A. 

17 

Arthur C. Wiscombe, "Language Articulation Problem 
as Viewed by a Superintendent," Articulation of Foreign 
Language Instruction in Utah . Monograph III (salt Lake City, 
Utah, 1967), p. 22. (Mimeographed . ) 

18^ 

Lester W. McKim, "Blueprint for Greater Foreign 
Language Articulation," a report on Indiana College-High 
School Foreign Language Teacher Regional Conferences, U.S. 
Department of Health, Education and Welfare, May, 1965, p. 21, 



l«.g«age In Utah shov«, that language study «as not rex^t 
to todays student.19 one of the greatest concerns of stu- 
dent, is to «aKe school „K.re relevant. ,«,re interesting and 
»ore co»patibie to their specific needs. In foreign l»guage 
study, the students want, above all other skills, to be able 
to oo™«,icate in the language and to be able to understand 
the culture of the people whose language they are learning. 
vet, they want this language experience to be practical in 
their lives for travel, for student exchanges, or for work 
opportunities. Many foreign language students, not finding 
their goals met, drop out of the program. 

Articulation of a course of study may assume that 
provision will be made for the student who is a potential 
drop-out. The above cited studies indicate that most drop- 
outs occur after the second year. They have consistently 
said al«, that drop-outs may be due to scheduling problems, 
low grades, difficulty of the language, excessively high 
teacher expectations, college reguir^nents met. and method- 
ologys being a hindrance to student goals. All the above 
are concerns of articulation which can be acco^iished only 
under good supervision. Ihese problems will have to be over- 
come to assure the potential drop-out a better place in the 



program. 



( 20 



Foreign LSSSag4s''in^^u;Uc'Ma^1Sl>^"^^ 
(unpublished m:a. thesis Br.?^^2 v^ Schools of Utah" 
p. 30. tnesxs, Brigham Young University, 1972), 

20 J, . 

En cyclone-^nV ^RHnoll f "Modern Languages." 
Tl9 b9), p. 870 Research, ed. by Robert L. Edsei 



Pimsleur, et al .. have studied the problem of artj>.cu- 
lation and drop-out in foreign languages from the viewpoint 
of the under-achiever in foreign language learning. He felt 
that there was an acute need for coordination of foreign 
language programs between junior high and senior high. His 
study of grades earned in second-year classes showed that 
the lower grades were made by students who had made the 
transition from junior to senior high. Those students who 
had remained both years in the same school either in junior 
high or in senior high received higher grades, 

Statement of Purpose 

No one, it seems, has studied the drop-out rate in 
foreign language programs from junior high to senior high in 
Utah nor compared the effect of a coordinated program with 
an uncoordinated one. Therefore, this study was initiated 
to see whether a sequential program has any effect on keep- 
ing students longer in a foreign language program. 

The objectives of this study were to determine the 
drop-out rate in Spanish from junior high to senior high in 
two districts in the state of Utah, to study the reasons for 
this drop-out, and to compare these two districts as to the 
kinds of foreign language programs each offers. 



Paul Pimsleur, Donald M, Sundland, and Ruth D, 
Mclntyre, Under-Ach ievement in Foreign Language Lea rning 
( Columbus, Ohio t The Ohio State University Research Founda- 
tion, 1963), 
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Hypotheses 

The district that has a well-articulated program 
would be expected to retain a larger percentage of students 
in its Spanish program. The district that has poor articu- 
lation would be expected to have a higher drop-out rate. 

Procedures of the Study 
This study con?>ared foreign language programs in two 
different, but adjacent, school districts in Utah for the 
purpose of finding out the effects of well-supervised and 
articulated programs or the lack of these on the drop-out 
rate from the Spanish programs in both districts by working 
with the supervisory personnel and the pupil personnel of the 
districts. The permanent record cards of all Spanish stu- 
dents in six high schools, three from each district, were 
examined. The districts are designated District i and 
District 2. The schools in District l are designated as 
Al, Bl and Cl while the three schools in District 2 are 
designated as A2, B2 and C2.^^ A comparison of the drop-oat 
rate, the reasons for dropping and/or continuing Spanish, 
and the grades received in the language was made not only 
of the two districts, but of Schools Al and A2, Bl and B2, 
and Cl and C2. Tha schools were paired according to the 
22 

In giving permission for this study to be done, 
both District 1 and District 2 specifically requested not to 
be identified. Nor would they allow the schools within their 
districts to be named. For this reason, these districts and 
schools were given numbers. Grateful acknowledgment is given 
to these districts for permitting research to be done. 
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approximate age of the school* the community it serves* and 
the economic level and intellectual bacScground of the persons 
residing within each school boundary. Students who partici- 
pated in this study were limited to those who had taKen 
Spanish at any time during their secondary school years* 
grades seven through twelve, or who were then taking Spanish, 

Source of Data 
To determine the reasons why these students dropped 
their study of Spanish, a questionnaire was given to each 
student in his senior English class in May of 1970, Since, 
in all high schools but one, every student was required to 
take senior English, the questionnaire was administered by 
the English teacher in his class, thus ensuring an adequate 
return of the questionnaires. However, those students who 
were absent did not fill one out. In the one school where 
senior students were in other subjects such as humanities, 
debate, drama, or foreign language in place of senior English, 
the questionnaire was administered by the senior counselor in 
his office to only those seniors who had taken Spanish in 
either junior or senior high school. 

Also, data from the senior counselors* files in each 
school were gathered showing the number of students who took 
Spanish, at which year each student began his study, at what 
level he dropped it, and the grade-point average he carried 
throughout his Spanish courses. The results of this infor- 
mation will be discussed in Chapter III as well as the 
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results of the questionnaire. 

The type of foreign language program offered in each 
district was determined by personal interviews in 1971 of 
the foreign language coordinator or supervisor of each dis- 
trict and the directors of secondary education for the pur- 
pose of finding out the courses and levels offered in 
Spanish; the methods of articulation^ if any^ used to ensure 
a sequence and continuity of the language study program; the 
supervision of the district programsi and the textbooks used 
for teaching. 

Definition of Terms Used 
The following terms which were used in this study are 
defined below t 

!• Articulation refers to continuity of programs to 
achieve orderly progression from one level to the next. 

2. Attrition refers to a decline in enrollment from 
one level to the next^ 

3. District Pupil Personnel are the following! The 
Senior Counselors in the various high schools. 

4. District Supervisory Personnel are the following! 
The Foreign Language Coordinator or Chairman in District l. 
The Foreign Language Supervisor h\ District 2. The Direc- 
tors of Secondary Education in both districts. 

5. Drop-out refers to those students who for any 
reason discontinued their study of Spanish after having 
begun it on any level. 
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refers to the average grade point of each 
year spent in Spanish study. 

7. Junior High in both districts refers to grades 
seven through nine located in the samt building. 

8. Level refers to the first through the sixth years 
of Spanish as may be offered in the secondary schools of each 
district. 

9. Senior Hioh in both districts refers to grades ten 
through twelve located in the same building. 

Evaluation of the Study 
This study should be of value to the districts and 
schools involved. To be successful, a foreign language pro- 
gram must be aware not only of its successes but of its fail- 
ures. This study would make a definite contribution to each 
district in analyzing, evaluating, and improving these pro- 
grams by providing them with specific causes of those drop- 
ping-out and of those continuing in the program. The compari- 
son of the two foreign language programs would be of benefit 
in showing the strengths and the weatoesses of the existing 
programs, i.e., in articulation, course offerings, textbooks, 
teaching and supervision. The study would also be interesting 
to anyone who is involved in foreign languages in any capacity. 
It is to be hoped that those working in this area in both 
districts will decide that "foreign languages are important, 
then . . . teach them with vigor and excellence, 
23 

Bull, "Trends in Language and Teacher Training," 



CHAPTER II 



EVALUATION OF THE FOREIGN LANGUAGE PROGRAMS 
IN DISTRICT 1 AND IN DISTRICT 2 

In the summer of 1971, the evaluation of the foreign 
language programs of the two different but adjacent school 
districts vas undertaken. Personal interviews were held 
with the foreign language specialists of each district and 
the directors of secondary education.^ These interviews 
centered around articulation of foreign language programs, 
sequence of courses, textbooks, registration procedures, 
FLES programs, qualifications and roles of district foreign 
language specialists, and contributions of district directors 
of secondary education to the foreign language programs. 
Information on descriptions of the Spanish programs was also 
gathered from the districts' handbooks for students of junior 
high and senior high and from the individual schools' course 
descriptions for Spanish. 

Philosop hy of Articulation 
In studying these two school districts, one major idea 
seems to have emerged i that the teaching of foreign language, 
is important to both districts. However, District 1 has not 

Appendix\r^^ °^ questionnaire may be found in 

14 
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adopted the concept of articulation in all schools from 
junior high through senior high, although some foreign 
leuiguage teachers and their chairman have worked toward this 
goal. At this time there is also no full-time district 
supervisor nor is there a statement of philosophy as to the 
value of foreign language in the curriculum. 

District 2 has endeavored to eradicate the idea that 
foreign language in the curriculum has been a "step-child," 
subject to the whims of the budget, to the more in?)ortant 
required courses, and to the indulgence of the administrators 
both in the district and in the schools. This school dis- 
trict has formed an articulated program through the combined 
efforts of the district supervisor, the director of secondary 
education, and the foreign language teachers. 

A written statement of this district's philosophy 
states that foreign leUiguage study is a long process of 
learning involving four skill st hearin'>.. speaking, reading, 
and writing) that the audio-lingual approach of teaching is 
to be used but in such a manner that the student goes from 
one sequence to the next with understanding; that the teacher 
may use any variety of teaching techniques that makes sense 
to the student) that the student may hopefully incorporate 
his foreign language skills and learning into independent 
stadys and that the culture gained from foreign language 
study may lead the student to the point of becoming bilingual 
and bicultural. 
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Seouancc of Couraea 
To gain proficiency in a foreign language, a student 
must begin early in his school career to attain this goal. 
District 1 Offers Spanish in 'the seventh grade, but not in 
an Of the five junior high schools. There is the possibil- 
ity Of only four years of study, many times of mixed, 
advanced classes of tvo to three levels; although, on 
occasion, some schools offer the fifth and sixth year of 
study. In the District Handbook for Secondary Students, 
Spanish is labeled lA for grades seven, eight, and nine, 
and IB for grades eight and nine. Although senior high 
school courses are labeled Spanish I, ii, m, and IV in the 
handbook, one high school has labeled Spanish as Beginning, 
Intermediate and Advanced. There is some sequence of courses 
from junior high to senior high school, but there is no 
syllabus ^o guide the teachers as to vhat is to be covered 
in a given level, nor is there an identical textbook used in 
all schools. However, according to the coordinator, the 
teachers are trying to achieve continuity "through the use 
of a variety of textbooks." 

In District 2, the levels of Spanish are the same for 
all junior and senior high schools and can be tracked as 
follows f 

Junior Hlqh Trad£^ Track II Track in 

Grade 7 Spanish 1 

Grade 8 Spanish 2 Spanish 1 

Grade 9 Spanish 3/4 SpaniSi 2 
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Senior Hioh 



Track I 



Tragk II 



Track III 



Grade 10 
Grade 11 
Grade 12 



Spanish 5/6 
Spanish 7/8 
Spanish 9/10 



Spanish 3/4 
Spanish 5/6 
Spanish 7/8 



Spanish 1/2 
Spanish 3/4 
Spanish 5/6 



(available in 1972) 



Spanish courses 1 and 2 in junior high are equivalent to 
Spanish 1 in senior high. These junior high courses consist 
of more oral practice. 

If there are not enough pi:9ils to justify any of the 
above levels of Spanish, it vill not be taught in any parti- 
cular school. However, all junior and senior high schools 
conform to the above tabulation shoving the sequence of 
courses, even though on the higher levels there may be mixed 
classes of two levels. There can be, therefore, six years 
of Spanish or the equivalent of the 10,000 contact hours 
mentioned earlier by Bull,^ Since articulation is achieved 
through the use of the same text in each school «aid through 
the aforementioned sequential chart for foreign languages, 
there is no need for a guide or syllabus on the district 
level to coordinate the different levels. 

Textbooks Used 

As previously mentioned in the study by Probst, there 
aeema to be a need for articulation through the use of 
identical textbooks at each level throughout the district,^ 

2 

Bull, -Trends in Language and Teacher Training,- p, 3, 

3 

Probst, "An Analysis of Trends and Teacher Problems, - 



P. 13. 
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Even though the part-time coordinator in District l mayt 
along with other teachers^ recommend a series of standard 
texts in Spanish for all school s^ it is not an eiforceable 
district policy to adopt them. McGraw Hill, Holt Rhinehait, 
and other publishers are used at every level throughout the 
district. 

In District 2, the supervisor has direct veto power 
on the adoption of any text, and all schools must order the 
one adopted. At this time, texts used in this district are 
the McGrav Hill series of all levels beginning with the 
seveiith grade level through Spanish 7/8. Many supplementary 
readers and texts are used in the upper levels and are 
ordered from the approved list which has been agreed upon 
by a textbook committee of district foreign language teachers. 
Also, teachers may order other supplemental readers or mate- 
rials not on the approved list if funds are available. 

Registration Procedures 

Both districts have student handbooks for junior and 
senior high schools whici, e>^':''ain briefly the courses of 
foreign language offered, the credit given, and the goals the 
student might want to work towards when beginning a foreign 
language. In neither district is there a prerequisite for 
those students registering ixi the first Spanish course in 
the seventh grade. 

In District l, the sixth grade teachers may recommend 
the student for foreign language, or in the secondary schools 
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a B average in English or recommendation of the English 
teacher may be required before registering a student for a 
foreign language* The philosophy, howevert is that all stu- 
dents may take a foreign language if they are interested in 
so doing since the opportunity is there for them. 

In District 2^ a policy statement for the registrar* 
tion of sixth grade stud^ts is sent to the principals and 
counselors of the junior highs and to the sixth grade teach- 
ers with guidelines to follow for those students interested 
in taking a foreign language. The district has taken the 
position that those who are A, or C grade students in 
language arts^ who mimic well, memorize easily, and have 
dramatic ability should take a foreign language for they will 
undoubtedly do well. No remedial English students are 
allowed to take a foreign language. According to the 
Director of Secondary Education, however, many parents prefer 
their children to take a foreign language for values of pres«* 
tige rather than for acquisition of culture or language. 

Statement of FLES Programs 
In both districts there are no Spanish programs in 
the elementary schools. Occasionally an individual teacher 
might teach Spanish in any given school, but this is a 
sporadic effort and not a district program. 

Qualifications of District 1 Coordinator 
and District 2 Supervisor 

Supervision in both districts of the foreign language 
program is maintained by a district-appointed person. In 
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District 1, the title used is coordinator of the foreign 
language program, although the title of cdiairman is pre- 
ferred by this full-time teacher vho has an educational back- 
ground of a B.A. in Language Arts and Spanish and an M.A. in 
secondary education. This coordinator has chairisanned a new 
junior high English department, has initiated a Spanish pro- 
gram in a new senior high school, EUid, at the time of this 
study, teaches daily classes in Spanish, English, and 
humanities. This coordinator or chairman has no district 
status, but occasionally receives leadership pay for the 
in-service-training responsibility r 

District 2 has a full-time foreign Isuiguage st^ervisor 
whose background includes study in Latin, French, German and 
Spanish at the Universities of Toronto, Nancy in France, and 
Middlebury in Connecticut; includes foreign residence in 
France, Guatemala and Ecuador; includes teaching experience 
in both public and parochial schools at the secondary level 
in Canada, the United States, and Latin America in foreign 
language, English, teacher-training, demonstration schools, 
and T.V. French. This supervisor, who holds a Master *8 
degree in French and a Supervisor's Certificate, has taught 
foreign language in the secondary schools of District 2. 

Role of District 1 Coordinator 
and District 2 Supervisor 

The role of the coordinator or chairman in District 1 

is limited; the main job being that of communicating with the 

other foreign language teachers through a district meeting 
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held the third Tuesday, of every month to which all foreign 
language teachers are required to come. There is no visit- 
ing of the schools* no authority to articulate the foreign 
language programs, and no consulting about the hiring of new 
teachers. 

The role of foreign language supervisor in District 2 
is varied and con?)lex. The eleven-month, full-time job 
requires many hours devoted to developing curricula and 
selecting materials; to helping and critiquing new teachers; 
to coordinating diagnostic work and foreign language testing 
on the district level; to making the foreign language program 
function smoothly and efficiently; to being a consultant for 
anyone who needs help in this area; and to making policy 
statements for the district superintendents, members of the 
board of education, principals, counselors, and foreign 
language teachers. 

This supervisor schedules meetings of the teachers of 
each language on the junior and senior high level separately 
at least twice a year to coordinate the programs in the 
schools, although the teachers are not required to attend. 
Whenever a vacancy occurs, the supervisor may act as a con- 
sultant for the hiring of the new teacher, and often, upon a 
principal's request, will interview the candidate in his 
language field. The supervisor also does some interviewing 
along with the district personnel at university campuses. 



lERlC, 



Role of District Directors of 
Secondary Education 

District 1 has a director of secondary education while 
District 2 has a director of the junior high program and a 
director of the senior high and vocational program. The 
district directors felt that it was their specific responsi- 
bility to work with the foreign language teachers, with the 
district coordinator or supervisor and with the Utah State 
Foreign Language Specialist in planning and articulating 
foreign language programs. The director of the senior high 
and vocational program in District 2 also stressed that 
another responsibility was that of procuring teaching aids» 
materials, and supplies; of being a resource person; of meOc- 
ing certain that the texts agreed upon were being used; of 
counseling parents and students as to the value of foreign 
language; and of coordinating interdisciplinary studies in 
the high schools that would include foreign languages for 
those who might be interested in government service or 
related fields, 

Travel/Study Policy 
A new policy issued by District 2 in March of 1971 
will give the foreign language departments the opportunity 
to set up travel/study programs abroad during the summer, 
thus making the study of foreign language even more meaning- 
ful and attractive. As yet. District 1 has no policy 
governing this area of foreign language endeavor. 
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Summary of Supervision Modes 
in District 1 and 2 

District 1 gives no status or authority to its foreign 
language coordinator or chairman. It does not have an arti- 
culated program from one level to the next. It uses differ- 
ent textbooks through all levels in all schools. It has no 
statement of philosophy on the importance of foreign language 
in the curriculum. It can be considered to have poor articu- 
lation. 

District 2 has full-time district supervision, stand- 
ardized textbooks, and statement of philosophy of foreign 
language in education. It can bt considered to have a 
well-articulated program. 

From teaching experiences in both districts, this 
observer has found that more students remain in the Spanish 
program in District 2 from junior high through senior high, 
and that teaching becomes more satisfying when a definite 
course of study is followed. 



CHAPTER III 



RESULTS OF STUDENT DATA FROM 
DISTRICTS AND SCHOOLS 

Permission was granted by both districts for research 
to be conducted through the senior counselors' files in the 
six high schools to determine! (i) the number of students 
vho had taken Spanish from grades seven through twelve, (2) 
how many years each had stayed in the program, (3) the grade 
level at which he dropped, (4) his GPA in Spanish, and (5) 
the reasons why he took and/or dropped Spanish or continued 
in the program. This information was gathered from the 
report caids in the students' permanent record files, charted 
and programmed through the Department of Survey and Research 
at Brigham Young University as were the results of the stu- 
dent questionnaire given in the senior English classes of all 
six schools.^ This chapter is concerned with the compilation 
of that data, 

Spanish GPA and Grade Level 
Drop-Out Compared 

Table 1 allows us to see where the students had their 

study of Spanish in junior high and in senior high. Eighty 

percent took Spanish in junior high, and 30 percent took it 

^This questionnaire may be found in Appendix B. 
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in senior high. The trend was to take Spanish in junior 
high rather than in senior high. 



Table 1.— Total Number of Students Studied in Junior High 

and Senior Hiah 





Junior High 






Senior High 




Years 
Taken 


Number of 
Students 


Percent 


Years 
Taken 


Number of 
Students 


Percent 


1 
2 

3 

Total 1 


214 
149 
111 
474 


35.61 
24.79 
18.47 
79.87 


1 
2 
3 

Totals 


177 
87 
30 

294 


29.45 
14.48 
4.99 
48.92 


oa 


127 


21.13 


Qb 


307 


51.08 


Total 1 


601 


100.00 


Total 1 


601 


100.00 



Did not begin Spanish in junior high. 
Did not begin Spanish in senior high. 

The overall picture shows that the greatest number of 
students make a GPA of 2.69-1. 70=C (on a scale of 4.00-3. 40=A. 
3.39-2.70=B, 2.69-1. 70=C, and 1.69-0.00«D, F). Table 2 shows 
the number in each GPA range. The GPA tends to be skewed to 
the right of a normal probability curve due to the fact that 
students who take the Spanish program tend to be in the upper 
quartile of academic ability. In other words, it is more 
difficult to achieve a C grade in the Spanish program than 
in the high school curriculum as a whole. 



Table 2.— Number of Students in Each GPA Range 
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Spanish GPA Number of p^^^^r,*- 
Students Percent 

4.00-3.40 = A 144 23.96 

3.29-2.70 B 170 28.29 

2.69-1.70 = C 209 34.78 

1.69-0.00 = D, F 78 12.98 

■^^t^l 601 100,00 



More students tended to drop in the eighth grade and 
fewer students dropped out in the ninth grade. Seventh grade 
was comparable with the tenth grade and the eleventh grade, 
as shown in Table 3. 

Table 3.— Grade Level of Final Drop-Out 



Grade Level 



Number of 
Students 



Percent 



Seventh 

Eighth 

Ninth 

Tenth 

Eleventh 

Twelfth (no drop-out) 
Total 



113 
134 

60 
104 
107 

83 

601 



18.80 
22.30 
9.98 
17.30 
17.80 
13.81 

100.00 



According to Table 4, the highest percentage of 
students dropped out after the first year of study. Table 5 
shows that students withdrawing were likely to have a GPA in 
the C range. 
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Table 4.— Total NuTnber of Years Taken before Final Drop-Out 



Years Taken 


Number of 
Studen;:s 


Percent 


One 

Two 

Three 

Four 

Five 

Six (no drop-out) 


223 
169 
62 
51 
13 
83 


37.10 
28.12 
10.32 
8.49 
2.16 
13.81 


Total 


601 


100.00 


Table 5. — Spanish GPA Con5>ared with Final Drop-Out 


GPA 


Number of 
Students 


Percent 


No Response 


83 


13.81 


4.00-3.40 s A 


109 


18.14 


3.39-2.70 s B 


122 


20.30 


2.69-1.70 = C 


183 


30.45 


1.69-0.00 = D, F 


104 


17.30 


Total 


601 


100.00 
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Table 6 seems to substantiate through the GPA that 
the greatest percentage of students are in the C range for 
the first, second, and third years only. In the fourth, 
fifth, and sixth years, the percentage tends to move into 
the A and B range. Of the students in the D, P range, 
24.89 per cent began the study of Spanish decreasing to 8.21 
per cent the second year and 4.29 per cent the third year 
with none of these students continuing on into the fourth, 
fifth, or sixth years. The statistics of District 1 and 
District 2 follow the same pattern as shown by Table 6 for 
both districts combined. 

Table 6.— Total Number of Years TaXen Compared with GPA 

Percent 
Number of Years Taken 
1 2 3 4 5 6 

50.00 

35.94 41.18 

32.49 39.49 38.57 

24.89 8.21 4.29 0.00 0.00 0.00 



4.00-3.40 = A 



3.39-2.70 = B 



2.69-1.70 = C 



1.69-0.00 = D, F 
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Table 7 shovs that the greatest percentage of stu* 
dents in each grade levels seventh through eleventh^ vas in 
the C or F range before the final drop-out of years one 
through five. 

Table 1. — Year of Final Drop-Out and Grade Level Con^ared 

with GPA of Final Drop-Out 

Grade Level of Final Drop-Out 
Year of 



Final Drop-Out 


Seventh Eighth 


Ninth 


Tenth 


Eleventh 


Year 1 


33,63 40,00 


46,15* 


46,43 


44,12* 


Year 2 


36,36 


43,75 


40,00 


38,24 


Year 3 




35,48 


41,63 


21,05 


Year 4 






36,36 


42,86 


Year 5 








30,77 



♦These percentages are in the F range* All others 
are in the C range. 
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District a and Schools Compared 
The total number of students studied in both districts 
vas 601. District i had 171 students and Dic^trict 2 had 430 
students. These were students who had takers Spanish sometime 
during their years in junior high and/or senior high for one 
or more years. Some had taken Spanish for all six years. 
(See Table 8.) 

Table 8.~Total Number of Students Studied by District and 

by School 



District °f 
Students 



High No. of 
School Students 



High No, of 
S(diool Students 



1 

2 

Totals 



171 
430 

601 



Al 
Bl 
CI 



78 
30 
63 
171 



A2 
B2 
C2 



208 
152 
70 
430 



Although Table 9 shows that, in both districts, the 
number of students tended to decrease in percentage by the 
number of years in the program, in District l more students 
took at least one year of Spanish than in District 2, but 
District 2 retained a larger percentage of students through 
the six years of study, in District l, almost half dropped 
out after studying one year. In District 2, two-thirds 
took Spanish for more than one year. In District l, the mean 
vas 1.58 showing that the average years taken by students 
studied was one and a half years. Over 60 per cent of the 
students would average between less than a year to 2.4 years 
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in the program. In District 2p the meem vas 2,36 with over 
60 per cent of the students averaging between one year and 
nearly four years of study. The Chi- square for these two 
means was O.OOl. In terms of the lower percentage of drop- 
outs in District 2$ the Spanish program there must be 
considered more successful. 

Most students took Spanish in junior high for one or 
two years in both districts. However^ a greater percentage 
started the program in senior high in District 1 than in 
District 2p although District 2 seemed to have a greater 
retaining power when con^jared with the three years taken by 
those who started in senior high. There were 3.95 per cent 
in District 2 who remained in the Spanish program the six 
years of junior high and senior high as con^jared with 0.58 
per cent in District 1. (See Table 10.) 

Table 11 shows the number and percent of each high 
school as compared with the number of years taken in Spanish. 
When District 1 cuid District 2 are coii?)ared by schools^ the 
con?)arison of Schools Al and A2 (School Al is in District 1 
and School A2 is in District 2) shows that there was a 
total of 286 students studied with seventy-eight from School 
Al and 208 from School A2, The average GPA was in the C 
range with the highest percentage dropping Spanish after one 
or two years in either junior high in the eighth grade or in 
senior high in the eleventh grade. Those students who were 
in the D, F remge consistently dropped out after one or two 
years of study. School Al attracted more students in the 
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Table 9. —Total Number of Years Taken by Students Studied 
in Districts i and 2 Respectively 



Number of 
Years of 
Study 



Number of 
Students 



District l i 

1 
2 
3 
4 
5 
6 

Totals 

Mean 

District 2 1 

1 
2 
3 
4 

5 
6 

Totals 
Mean 



99 
52 
15 

3 

1 

1 

171 

1.58 years* 

138 
143 

55 

61 

16 

17 

430 

2.36 years* 



Percent of 
Total 
Students 



57.89 
30.41 
5.77 
1.75 
0.58 
0.58 

100.00 



32.09 
33.26 
12.79 
14.19 
3.72 
3.95 

100.00 



*Significant at the 0.001 level 
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Table 10.— Total Number of Years Taken In Junior High and 

Senior High 



District 1 District 2 

Years in Years in 
Jr, High Sr, High 



No, of No. Of 

Students Percent Students Percent 



No response No response 0 

No response One year 19 

No response Two years 6 

No response Three years 0 

Total 25 

One year No re^onse 80 

One year One year 10 

Cne year Two years 5 

One year Three years 0 

Total 95 

Two years No response 36 

Two years One year lO 

Two years Two years 2 

Two years Three years 0 

Total 48 

Three years No response 0 

Three years One yecir 1 

Three years Two years 1 

Three years Three years 1 

Total 3 



171 



0.0 


0 


0 o 


11,11 


57 


13,26 


3,51 


42 


9,77 


0.0 


3 


0,70 


14,62 


102 


23,72 


46.78 


81 


18,84* 


5,85 


22 


5,12* 


2,92 


8 


1,86* 


0,00 


8 


1,86* 


55,56 


119 


26,67* 


21,05 


79 


18,37 


5,85 


13 


3.02 


1.17 


8 


1,86 


0.00 


1 


0,23 


28.07 


101 


23,49 


0,00 


31 


7,21 


0,58 


45 


10,47 


0,58 


15 


3,59 


0,58 


17 


3,95 


1.75 


108 


25,12 


100,00 


430 


100,00 



*This Chi-square is not significant at the 0,05 
level. All others are significant at the 0.001 level. 
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first year of Spanish than School A2| yet, there was a higher 
percentage who remained in the program for four, five or six 
years in School A2 with the GPA moving into the A, B range. 
However, in both schools, there were significant percentages 
in the A, B range who dropped out after three, four or five 
years of study. 

This same pattern was found vhen Schools Bi and B2, 
CI and C2 were compared except that the highest drop-out was 
found in the seventh grade instead of the eighth grade in 
Schools Bl and B2. 

It is to be assumed that those dropping out with the 
lower GPA's did so because of grades. The cause of those 
with the higher CPA's dropping out after three, four or five 
years of study is yet to be determined. 

Reasons Compared for Dropping Out of Spani sh. 

for Taking Spanish, or for 

Continuing Spani^ 

There were 442 responses to a questionnaire given to 

Spanish students in both District l and District 2, with 147 

responses in District i and 295 responses in District 2. 

School Ai had twenty-eight responses. School A2, ninety-one 

responses; School Bl and School B2, eighty-eight and l2l 

responses respectively, and School Ci, forty-seven responses 

with sixty-seven from School C2. There were 190 who said 

that they had taken Spanish in junior high, ninety-six who 

said that they had taken it in senior high, and 139 who said 

that they had taken it in both junior high and senior high. 
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The questionnaire listed the following reasons for taking 
Spanish! 

a. I was interested in the language. 

b. My friends were taking it. 

c. My parents or family wanted me to take it. 

d. It will be useful for a future career. 

e. I want to teach it. 

f . A teacher encouraged me to take it. 

g. A counselor encouraged me to take it. 

h. A knowledge of a foreign language is a status 
symbol , 

i. Other. 

The compilation of the data for the total number of 
responses, and the comparison of the two districts and the 
six high schools shows that the main reasons for taking 
Spanish were: (i) interest in the language, (2) friends 
were taking it, (3) parents or family wanted them to take it, 
(4) requirement for high school and/or college. An insight 
into other cultures was listed as a lesser reason for taking 
Spanish, 

The following reasons were listed on the question- 
naire as reasons for dropping Spanish* 

a. I didn't like it. 

b. I didn't like the teacher's methods. 

c. Other classes in which I was more interested 
interfered. 

d. My class schedule interfered. 
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The next Spanish course offered was a combination 
of two or three levels in one class. 

f. I couldn't understand the language. 

g. I was counseled to drop Spanish byt 
!• the teacher 

2. the counselor 

3. my parents 

h. I didn't like the textbook used. 

i. I would like to have progressed further in 
SpanifiOi but there was no other higher level 
offered. 

j. Other. 

The main reasons found for dropping-out weret (1) 
dislike of the teacher's methods, (2) low grades, (3) dis- 
like of the language, (4) interest in other classes. Con?>ari- 
sons of District 1 and District 2 and all six high schools 
show the same results. 

The questionnaire also asked for those who had taken 
Spanish or who were then taking three years of Spanish to 
answer the following! I continued to take Spanish because t 

a. I like the language. 

b^ It has expanded my appreciation for another 
culture* 

c. It has helped my English. 

d. It is a status symbol. 

e. It will be useful for my future career. 

f . It will be useful for traveling. 
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g, I want to teach Spanish, 

h. Other, 

It was found that the most iii?)ortant reasons for 
continuing Spanish in both districts and schools werei 
(1) that Spanish had escpanded an appreciation for another 
culture, (2) that the students liked the language, (3) that 
it helped in the study of English, and (4) that it would be 
useful for traveling or a career. 

Results 

The results from these data seem to be that in both 
districts the trend was to take Spanish in junior high rather 
than in senior high. The number of students studied 
decreased in percentage each year in the program. District 1 
seemed to attract more students in the first year of Spanish, 
but District 2 seemed to retain a larger percentage of stu- 
dents through the six years. More students dropped out in 
the eighth grade than in any other year, with the tenth and 
eleventh grade following in that order. Also, a larger per- 
centage of students with a GPA in the C range dropped out 
after the first, second or third year of study than at any 
other time. Students' GPA moved into the A and B range in 
the fourth, fifth, or sixth year of study. In the year of 
the final drop at any grade level (seventh through eleventh), 
the CPA was also in the C range. This same trend was gener- 
ally followed when Schools A1-A2, B1-B2, C1-C2 were compared 
with each other. There was a significant number of students 
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in each comparison who dropped out at each level with a GPA 
in the A, B range. It is to be assumed that other influ- 
ences were present to effect these drop-outs, as the lower 
GPA's tena to become a reason in themselves for the decision 
to drop out. 

The most frequent reasons listed for dropping out of 
the Spanish program at any level werei (1) dislike of the 
teacher's methods, (2) low grades, (3) dislike of the 
language, and (4) interest in other classes. These explana- 
tions or excuses were compared with the original reasons for 
taking Spanish* (l) interest in the language, (2) enrollment 
of friends in the course, (3) encouragement from family, and 
(4) requirement for high school and/or college. Those who 
continued in the program seemed to do so mainly because they 
liked Spanish and felt that it expanded their appreciation 
for another culture. Interestingly, very few students dropped 
out because there was no higher level offered. 



CHAPTER IV 



CONCLUSIONS AND RECOMMENDATIONS 

This -Comparative Study of Foreign Language Programs 
in Two Adjacent School Districts in the State of Utah and 
Their Effects on the Drop-Out Rate- indicates the following 
conclusions and recommoidations. 

Conclusions 

As stated earlier, this study was initiated to see 
whether a sequential program would have any effect on Keeping 
students longer in a foreign language program.^ The follow- 
ing observations seem reasonable! District l, the district 
that was not articulated in terras of coarse offerings, 
identical texts and full-time supervision, did have a aigni- 
ficax.tly higher drop-out rate statistically than District 2 
which was articulated in these terms. This latter district 
retained a higher percentage of its students in the upper 
levels of study, if articulation is considered in this 
mE-'-»r, then a sequential program seems to be correlated with 

It^t It^^J^ hypotheses which projected a 

belief that the district that had a well-articulated V^*.««,.»m 
would be expected to retain a larger^^rcStagf of ^tSdl^^^ 
program. The district that had poor articula- 

da?a TrJ;^.?^?'?^^? ^° ^ ^^5^^^ drop-out ?atlf SS 

Se valiS^ districts seem to indicate that these hypotheses 
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keeping students in a foreign language program. However, an 
important part of an articulated program is also the ability 
through the teaching methods to make the foreign language 
course meaningful and attractive. It was seen in both dis- 
tricts that the main reason for dropping out was a dislike 
of the teaching methods. It was also found that most stu- 
dents dropped out at the eighth grade level with low grades. 
However, there were significant numbers who dropped out at 
any level in the A, B range. Articulation of courses, level« 
and textbooks of the entire Spanish program may help in 
improving teaching methods to minimize the adjustment from 
one level to the next or one teacher to the ney. It seems 
that foreign languages are more dependent on sequential 
learning than are mathematics, English, history or science.^ 
Therefore, a coordinated program is essential for future 
learning to take place. 

According to the study, the main reason for taking 
Spanish was because the students were "interested in it." 
The reasons behind this student preference need to be 
examined as a positive reinforcement for all others who are 
in the coarse or who are likely io register for it. Those 
students who continued in the program did so because they 
-liked" Spanislx and felt that it would increase their appre- 
ciation for another culture, it would seen advisable to poll 
student attitudes towards language study and use these data 

^imsleur, et al .. Under-Achievement . p. 29. 



to improve the course in terms of objectives, articulation 
and teaching methods. 

Foreign language teachers should take every oppor- 
tunity available to publicize the need for a second language. 
District and school administrators, as well as counselors, 
need to work with the teacher to inform the student of the 
opportunities available to study foreign languages and of 
the benefits in so doing, 

Reco!nmendations for Further Study 
From the comparison of these two school districts, 
it is apparent that two diverse programs exist within close 
proximity to each other. It is felt advisable that the 
attitude of the community adjacent to each high school be 
surveyec to determine its feelings toward foreign language 
in each district's curriculum. Known community feelings 
have alv/ays been a determining force in the decisions of the 
district's administrators and in the support given them by 
the community. 

District 2, which seems to have a greater holding 
power on its students in the Spanish program than District i, 
generally uses more selective criteria for its students 
entering the program. It is recommended that a study be 
made to determine if this selective process during regis- 
tration has a positive effect on the retention of students 
in the program. 

In this study, retention of students is the main 
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definition of program success. Other indices of success 
should be studied, such asi scores on national Spanish 
achievement tests, continuation of foreign language study 
in college, and use of the language after formal schooling. 

Recommendations for Supervision 
It has been seen through comparing the foreign lan- 
guage proqrams of both districts that District 2 with its 
articulated, well-superviser^ program retained a higher per- 
centage of its students than did District 1 which is con- 
sidered to have poor articulation and supervision. In order 
to improve the foreign language program of District 1, it is 
recommended that a statement of philosophy on the importance 
of the place of foreign language in the curriculum be 
written; that, at least, a part-time supervisor of foreign 
language be hired with full district status and responsi- 
bility; and that authority be given to articulate each 
foreign lannuaoe program through the use oft (1) district 
numbering of courses, (2) a sequential chart of foreign 
lanauaoG course levels, and (3) identical toxtbooks for any 
given level at every school. 

The data from this study have shown that a signifi- 
cant number of students who dropped out at each grade level 
(seventh throuah eleventh) were in the A, B range of the GPA. 
If possible, special programs need to be set up for these 
students who are academically-oriented and may be college 
bound. At the same time, other programs should be 
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incx>rporated for the potential drop-out to meet his goals. 
It was found that these students do not continue after the 
second or third year in the Spanish program and drop out with 
a GPA of C or lower. Flexible scheduling should be allowed 
to maintain contact in the language for the student who is 
thinking of discontinuing for whatever reason. This student 
should be allowed two or three hours a week contact in the 
language in place of being ''locked-in" for five hours weekly. 
The same arrangement should also be made for the upper grade 
level student who wants to begin a second language or who 
has other classes that interfere. At least four sequential 
years of an articulated program in all foreign language 
skills should be made available with all materials and media 
on hand. 

The study has indicated that the highest percentage 
of students drop out at the eighth grade level after two 
years in the Spanish program. Some universities will accept 
seventh and eighth grade level foreign language as the two 
year entrance requirement. Therefore, these students might 
discontinue because the requirement has been met. Also, in 
both school districts 1 and 2, the seventh and eighth grade 
level schedule has only one cjid one-half open hours for 
eiectives while the ninth grade level schedule has from 
three to four open hours in which to register for non- 
required courses. Scheduling pressures may cause many of 
these drop-outs on the eighth grade level. Eiectives such 
as typing, algebra, drama, dance, advanced music, and 
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Latter-day Saint seminary are all vdioices for the student to 
make as well as his second or third year of a foreign 
language. (The state of Utah is unique in that in all 
junior high schools in the ninth grade and in some schools 
in the eighth grade in both districts. Latter-day Saint 
seminary is offered as an elective. The registration of the 
seminaries is conducted in advance of the school registra- 
tion.) As may be expected, the pressure placed on students 
not only by the seminary program but by all the other elec- 
tive courses, foreign language included, is excessive. The 
competition for these students is a reality, and foreign 
languages will continue to decline in enrollment if a program 
that will attract, recruit and retain the potential foreign 
language student is not established. 

The study has also brought out the fact that in both 
districts the main reason for dropping Spanish is a dislike 
of the teaching methods. Teaching methods involve teachers 
and supervisors; therefore, it is recommended that foreign 
language teachers be given the opportunity to voice their 
opinions about the articulation and supervision of the pro- 
grams in their districts. Their ideas need to be considered 
in the areas of textbooks, course materials, scheduling, 
improved methodology, and solutions to drop-outs. However, 
teachers need some guidance and District 2»s experience seems 
to indicate that guidelines may be beneficial to the program. 
It is further recommended that to improve not only existing 
Spanish clas,<5es but all foreign language courses in either 
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district, all teachers be required to write a course of 
study with behavioral objectives of every course on every 
level. The results of this reconnnendation of management by 
objectives should result in better coordl xation of levels. 
Ideally, the district supervisor should be involved in this 
activity. 

It is also recommended that a foreign language 
survey be giv«i to all Spanish students as well as students 
in other foreign languages in both districts to determine 
the attitudes and expectations of these students. The survey 
should be administered by the teacher to his own classes, 
thereby giving him an opportunity to evaluate and improve 
his program in terms of his students' goals and objectives. 
Then he should be given the freedom, if possible, to 
implement his students' suggestions. 

Pimsleur has said that "One of the principal causes 
of foreign language under-achievement is the schools' 
failure to provide a well-pianned foreign language program. 
Today's studeit has definite ideas of what his school career 
ought to offer him. His opinions may not always be right, 
and he may be guided only by his feelings, but he needs the 
opportunity to verbalize his needs and to be listened to. 
If his goals and expectations are not met in his foi:eign 
language study, he will eventually discontinue that study. 
Efforts should, ther efore, be made to improve the foreign 

Pimr>aeur, et al., Under-Achievpmpnf-, p. 29. 
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language programs in articulation and supervision to counter- 
act this decline in enrollment. Through the use of studies 
like this one, problem areas can be identified, and in^roved 
foreign language courses may be implonented to help meet the 
students* needs. 

And finally, inasmuch as teaching methods involve 
both teachers and supervisors and materials as veil, much 
©nphasis should be placed on the training of the teachers. 
Qualifications for teachers should reflect knowledge of the 
language, love for the history and culture of the people 
from which the language comes, enthusiasm for the total 
situation, and an understanding of junior high and senior 
high students — their feelings, behavior, goals and purposes. 

Anyone who understands the learning of students in 
any area of the curriculum knows that the teacher occupies 
the central and most important place or role in the whole 
drama of instruction. Yet, all other factors as discussed 
in the body of this study should aid : upgrading the 
Spanish program in those districts. Team-work — the coordi- 
nation of money, materials, teachers, supervisors, adminis- 
trators, students and the community — will succeed in making 
Spanish and all other foreign languages a looked-forward-to 
and a looked-back-on experience filled with rewards and 
satisfaction. 



APPENDIX A 



QUESTIONNAIRE USED IN INTERVIEWS OF DISTRICTS' 
FOREIGN LANGUAGE SUPERVISORS AND DIRECTORS 
OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 

^^u^^distJict?^^^ philosophy of foreign language in 

At what grade level do you offer the first course in 
s>panish, and how many levels thereafter do you offer it? 

bS^takln?^^ ^^^^ possible number of years Spanish can 

What textbooks or series of textbooks are used in the 
Spanish prograra in all school? and at all levels? 

-^^^^f ' ^° y^** require of those 

students taking the first course in Spanish in seventh 
grade or any first level course thereafter? 

Are there any FLES programs in your district? 

Does the district have a full-time language supervisor? 
J-f so, what are the qualifications for the position? 

S%u? d?st"c??°^ '^''^ '^^""^^ supervisor 

—in choosing textbooks and materials? 
— in helping teachers teach? 
— in setting up district meetings? 

~in working with teachers to in?)rove the curriculum? 
~in consulting for the hiring of new teachers? 

What is the role of the director of secondary education 
in the area of foreign language? 

district philosophy about travel/study 
programs for students of foreign language? 
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APPENDIX B 



QUESTIONNAIRE FOR STUDENTS 



NAME__ 

DIRECTIONS t This questionnaire will take only a few minutes 
of your time and will be held in complete 
confidence. 

Please place your name where indicated. 
Please be as fair and as accurate as possible 
when answering the questions. 
Please feel free to make any comments. 



1. I took Spanish ini (Check one) 
( ) junior high 
( ) senior high 

( ) both junior and senior high 

because I PUT A CHECK (/) BY THE MOST IMPORTANT REASON 
PUT A CROSS (X) BY THE SECOND REASON 

a. I was interested in the language. 

b. My friends were taking it, 

c. My parents or family wanted me to take it. 

d. It will be useful for a future career, 

e. I want to teach it. 

f • A teacher encouraged me to take it. 

g» A counselor encouraged me to tcike it. 

h. A knowledge of a foreign lamguage is a status 

symbol, 
i. Other. 



2. I dropped Spanish after i (Check one) 
) the first year 
) the second year 
) the third year 
) the fourth year 
) the fifth year 

because I put A CHECK (/) BY THE MOST IMPORTANT REASON 
PUT A CROSS (X) BY THE SECOND REASON 
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_a, I didn't like it. 

_b. I didn't like the teacher's methods. 

_c. Other classes in which I was more interested 

interfered. 
_d. My class schedule interfered. 

_e. The next Spanish course offered was a combination 

of two or three levels in one class, 
.f. I couldn't understand the language, 
.g. I was counseled to drop Spanish byi 

1. the teacher 

2. the counselor 

3. my parents 

.h, I didn't like the textbook used. 

.1, I would like to have progressed further in 

Spanish but there was no other L'gher level 

offered. 
J. My grades were low. 
k. Other. 



NOTE I THOSE WHO HAVE TAKEN OK ARE NOW TAKING THREE YEARS OF 
SPANISH, ANSWER THE FOLLOWING i 

I continued to take Spanish because t 

PUT A CHECK (7) BY THE MOST IMPORTANT REASON 
PUT A CROSS (/) BY THE SECOND REASON 

a. I like the language. 

b. It has e^qjanded my appreciation for another 

culture. 

c« It has helped my English. 

It is a status symbol. 

e. It will be useful for my future career. 

f . It will be useful for traveling. 

9. I want to teach Spanish. 

^h. Other. 
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